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CHARIVARIA. 


We have not had to wait long for 
the appearance of an apologist for the 
House of Commons, Dr. THEODORE 
LessinG, one of the most distinguished 
scientists of Germany, declares that 
man’s desire to make noises “ is inborn, 
can never be eradicated, and is as 
natural in him as breathing,” 


To the surprise of many persons 
Mr. Liuoyp GEorGe’s resolution as to 
the payment of salaries to Members 
contained no provision that such pay- 
ment was to bs conditional on good 
behaviour. x % 


It was at the top of the heat wave. 
A fire-engine dashed by. ‘Good 
gracious me!” cried an old gentleman, 
mopping his brow. ‘“ Whatever do 





It is just as well that it should be 
known that the rich have their worries 
no less than the poor. The New York 
World tells us that Mr. Prerpont 
Moraan’s chest is not large enough to 
enable him to wear all the orders and 
decorations showered on him by the 
monarchs of Europe. 

“Tt is not necessary,” The Daily 
News points out to us, “to insist on 
the evident fact that the British Fleet 
is a factor in the maintenance of peace 
—especially of the ‘Pa Britannica.’” 
There is surely a mistake here. Either 
it ought to be “ Ma Britannica” or 
“ Pa Britannicus.” 

JoserH LENENzI, an Italian, has 
been sentenced, The Express tells us, 


The meniéon in the nowspapers the 
other day of the case of the German 
who had lost three elephants, reminds 
us that we have a friend who is con- 
stantly losing trains. 

* 

Are we decadent? The nation which 
ceases to take an interest in its great 
men is said to be this. We note with 
regret that Papworth Hall, which was 
formerly the residence of Mr. E. T. 
HOootey, was offered for sale last week, 
but failed to find a purchaser, 

zk & 


Sir Harry Povanp, K.C., in an 
article on Swimming, published in The 
Marine Magazine, which chronicles 
the doings of the Warspite boys, 
emphasises the importance of being 
able to swim without depending on 
the use of the hands, giving the 





to six months’ imprisonment in New 
York for setting fire to a man’s beer] 


historic instance of Casar saving his 
Commentaries “when 





people want a fire for 
on a day like this?” 


Ot ain't the word!” 
remarked a Cockney, 
little guessing that he 
was speaking the 
truth. : 2 


The Daily Telegraph 
informs us that at 
Kingston -on-Thames 
many persons have 
been “bitten by 
wasps.” It is difficult 
to say which is the 
more unpleasant, to be 
bitten by a wasp or to 
be stung by a dog. 


According to a Paris 


‘ the Kane Professor Brown 
newspaper the INAISER | yexruriInG RATHER FAR OUT?’ 

















(a little short-sighted), “GERTRUDE, MY LOYE, ARE YOU NOT bably, 


he was obliged to swim 
from his ship in the 
Bay of Alexandria. 
We are afraid, how- 
ever, that most boys 
who have struggled 
with the Comment- 
aries will look on the 
accomplishment as a 
most unfortunate one. 

Herr von JaGow, the 
Berlin Police Presi- 
dent, has issued an 
order that policemen 
who permit armed 
burglars to use their 
revolvers first will be 
punished. By the 
armed burglars pro- 











is at present busily 
engaged on the composition of an 
opera. This may account for the 
Morocco negotiations having dragged 
on for so long. One has not time for 
everything. — 

The Cologne Gazette suggests that 
under German enterprise Agadir might 
become a second Riviera. If Agadir 
be at all like other Moroccan towns, we 
should say that a great deal of water of 
Cologne would have to be used before 
the proposal becomes practical politics. 


In Mr. HamMerstew’s new Opera 
House in Kingsway telephones are to 
be fixed in all the boxes. “ Friends in 
different parts of the house,” we are 
told, “ will therefore be able to discuss 
the opera or any other matter of interest 
without moving from their seats.” 
This will be an immense improvement 
on the old-fashioned way of exchanging 
remarks across the theatre. 





jat a funeral. Quite right too. Even 

|Mr. Frank RIcHARDSON, we under- 

stand, thinks it should not have been 

done at a funeral. 
& 

A new fruit in the shape of a berry 
which is neither a gooseberry nor a 
black currant has appeared at Dun- 
stable, near Luton. It is said to have 
a pleasant flavour. The individual 
who was the first to eat one of these 
berries to ascertain whether it was 
po:sonous or not is apparently a name- 
less hero. Probably it was tried on a 
small boy of little value, 


Rules for airmen, shortly to be issued 
in France, will provide, among other 
| things, that a foreign aviator landing 
'in France must immediately report 
|himself to the nearest mayor. Some 
‘of our airmen are so expert that they 
will no doubt drop straight through 
his worship’s skylight, 





‘*The Italian Comedy Company gave a very 
good ype nc of the he at the Empire 
last night, and were rewarded by a fine horse, 
whose interest was attracted as much by the 
personality of the company as by the. cause for 
which the play was produced.” — The Statesman. 


A motor car couldn’t be appreciative 
like that. 


“In his report to the Stepney Borough 
Council Dr. Thomas, the medical officer of 
health, states that rents have been so reduced 
that families which in 1901 could not afford to 
rent two rooms are now able to rent three or 
more at the same price.”—Zhe Times, 


What price? 








*T arranged with Mr. Clande Grahame White 
to carry a sack of mails weighing over 100 ewt. 
from Blackpool to Southport nearly a year ago. 
At that date the ‘matter did not interest’ the 
Post Office.”—Lettcr from Mr. G. Holt Thomas 
to ‘‘ The Daily Graphic” apropos of the aerial post. 
The Post-Office was strangely apathetic. 
Anyone ought to be interested in an 
aeroplane that could carry a sack of 
letters weighing five tons. 
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_PUN ‘CH, OR THE 


“VENUS.” 


I propvosE in this article to say a few words in favour 


| both of cats in general and of a particular cat whose 


friendship [ have recently gained. 


| with a perfect passion of misplaced affection. 











this at the very outset in order that those who nourish an 
ineradicable prejudice against cats may have due warning. 
Such people actually exist. Have we not all heard of a 
gallant field-marshal whose mind and lirabs, indomitable in 
the face of human enemies, surprise him by giving way if 
a cat should happen to be in the same room with him? 

[ have myself known a man not otherwise cowardly | 
who feared and detested cats to the point of fanaticism. 
They revenged themselves upon him hy pursuing him | 
In vain 
did he shut and bolt his bedroom door after a careful 
investigation had assured him that no cats had gained 
admittance. They grew by some magic in the watches|s 
of the night, and towards 2 A.M. a number of them would 
issue, purring and triumphant and sportive, from beneath 
the bed. Over the futile cat-hunt that ensued it is best to 
draw a veil. 

This unreasoning and immutable affection for 
women and children is, indeed, the strongest characteristic 
of cats. Where a dog would retire, disconcerted or angry, 
from a man’s blows or a child’s uncouth caresses, a cat 
will, after perhaps a momentary flurry, resume her 
imperishable adoration. And there is about all cats 
a dignity that persists even under the most depressing 
circumstances. Couched on a ricketty chair, in some 
miserable apology for a room, a cat lends to the scene 
an air of long descent and aristocratic comfort. To 
look at a king i is a privilege we may all share with a.cat, 


but is there one of us who can do it with the cat’s serene | 


assurance Of being the protecting power? Because cats! 
are nearly always dignified and are usually serene, and 
because they thus rise above their surroundings, unthinking | 
persons have set them down as being merely selfish lovers 
of,;comfort. I repudiate the charge ‘with all the ener gy of | 
which, in this sultry season, I am capable. 





So much for cats im general. I do not pretend to 
have made anything like an exhaustive list of their 
superlative merits, but for the present it must suffice. 
Let me now describe the particular cat I have in 
mind, , One morning, some weeks ago, as I was walking 
in the garden my attention was arrested by a series of | 
pitiful: mewings. For some time’I failed to see the mewer, 
but at last, in answer to an encouraging call, there issue! 
from & ‘clamp ‘of bushes a tortdiseshell ‘eat. So woe-| 
begone a figure I never beheld. ‘Her ‘coat was patchy and | 
untidy, she - was,wretchedly thin, her ears were as those of | 
a bat, and her-tail was so long, so attenuated, and was so} 
stiffly eld at an‘awkward angle that it seemed to have no 
proper connection with the poor body from which it pro- 
jected. There was no disguising the painful fact: she w as | 
unquestionably void of all external charms. 
was, and is, an_ugly cat. 





Ww hen she saw me she stopped \ with one paw poised in the 
air. “I have had many disappointinents,” she seemed to be | 
thinking, “and this is, perhaps, not the man I’m looking | 
for, the beloved companion, the milk-provider. Let me not | 


, commit myself, for a kick is easy for him and painful to| 


me.’ I called her again, and then she made up her mind. 
With a ery of “ pr-r-roo,”” which is a cat’s fullest expression 
of confidence and a desire for closer intimacy, she bounded 
at me and made intricate arches of friendship round and 


LON DON CI IARIV ARI. 


I think it right to say! 


men, 


Indeed, she | 








enacted 16, E081. 
i round my ; legs, gazing up into my face with a look of rapt 
| devotion’ in her emerald eyes. “I have sought you,” she 
purred, ‘ for a thousand years, and now at last I have found 
you, oh worshipful one. Is there any milk about the place 
for your slave to lap?” Need I say that the milk was 
_ provided in a bowl? It was drunk up to the last drop. 





Whence this cat came—we have named her Venus—I 
have been unable to discover. Nobody in the village is 
willing to claim her or confess to having seen her before. 
| One of the gardeners, indeed, thinks he saw her “ among 
the beans” a day or two before. He alleges «that she 
|sprang violently out at’ him and gave him ‘something 
which he describes as “quite a turn”; but’ the téstimony 
of gardeners is not always to be trusted. Nor do I know 
where she sleeps. On every morning since our first inter- 
view she has turned up, seemingly from nowhere, in the 
same sudden manner. She has had her rations, has 
performed her toilet, and has followed me about the garden 
like a dog. Then she has vanished to re-appear again 
in the afternoon. Her demonstrations of affection “have 
‘been conducted on a crescendo principle. ' She is’~ tlie 
|embodiment of self-forgetting adoration.. Had I fidt seen 
her defending herself against the inquisitive approach of a 
Pekinese spaniel I should have conceived her to be abso- 
lutely clawless. Sometimes she honours the library sofa 
with her presence, but when I leave the room she tries to 
follow me. If she fails in consequence of a misjudgment 
about the door she waits for my return and welcomes me 
with a transport of joy. But, wherever she .may bé, Ste 
vanishes at about 8 p.m. into some mysterious nocturnal 
home outside, and is seen no more until the following morn- 
ing. She is now sleek and plump, and she may, theféfofe, 
have abandoned her intention to turn into a princess more 
beautiful than the day. Frankly, I like her better as a 
| plain cat. 











TO A KINGFISHER. 
| Sr. Perer was a fisherman, a fisherman was ho, 
| He killed his fish right. hantisomely in gentle Galilee, 
| As you and I would do, my friend, from Severn unto Dee ! 


He alw ays acted sportsmanlike no Luck she scowled 
or laughed, 

He'd throw into a ten-knot breeze as though it blew abaft, 

And you and I are proud to_be of that his ancient craft ! 


| It's not in any book I’ve read—-but'still it may have been 

| That you have perched beside his lines, so shiny- eyed and 
keen, 

A little apt disciple in a cont of bee and green ! 


And since he was a fisherman, the brightest bird that flies 
| He vowed to other fishermen who cast ‘neath ‘colder skies, 
To light their riverbanks, that they his name ‘might 
recognise ! ae 
Oh, I was up last Saturday by Thames's amber brow n, 
While yet the oak and elm they wore the night’ S grave 
misty gown, 
And saw you like an emerald go flashing up aa down! 
| And as: it seemed for fishermen that life was: passing good, 
I lit a little candle at St. Peter’s-in-the-Wood, 
| Or if I didn’t actually, I think he understood! 


—“.- 





The suggestion is made that the new postage-stamps 
might be made more acceptable if the taste of the gum 
| were improved. Why not have half-a-dozen popular 
flavours— say, peppermint, aniseed, white rose, heliotrope, 
| peardrop, an ‘special toffee? With a really nice gum the 
| Stamps would be sure to catch on. 
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TERMINOLOGICAL EXACTITUDE. 





Mr. Winston Caurcnintn. “I SAY, YOU'LL HAVE TO TAKE THAT LABEL OFF; WE'VE 
GIVEN THE SHOW AWAY.” 


| _ | 
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house in error. 
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MICROBE STUDIES FOR 
MUSICIANS. 
[With acknowledgments to the Analytical 
Concert-Pro.ramme. } 
I, 
“ LittLte Bo-PEEp. 


In this ‘‘ Pastorale of the Créche,” as 
Schmidt has poetically described the 
fragrant episode, the leading theme is 
at once vigorously attacked, a note 
being struck three times in quick suc- 
cession. This note is no other than 
the basic generative germ-cell itself, 
and a fourth repetition of the note, by 
completing the thematic cadence, con- 
cludes the first statement of the full 
germinal theme which we have been 
eagerly expecting. It will be noticed 
as the theme develops that bacilli are 
conspicuous by their scarcity, and it is 
to this absence of organic cells that the 
beatific serenity of the cadence is attri- 
butable, and, what is much more 
important, it gives us the rare oppor- 
tunity of using the word “Cancrizans”’ | 
{although in a somewhat strained | 
sense) to describe the backward retro- | 
cession of the rhythmic impulse to its 
source. 





II. 
‘* Pop GOES THE WEASEL.” 


The main theme at once introduces 
us to the central germ motive (motif) 
or bacteriological core. The introduc- 
tion being effected we have leisure to 
observe that the well-established rule 
in music that one note shall follow 
another is here well sustained. The 
life-pulse or “arterial exuberance”’ of 
the leading theme is conspicuous and 
may serve to introduce a sappy inci- 
dent in the life of Besenstielmeister, 
the eminent conductor, who transcribed 
the air for piccolo and bassoons in 
unison. It appears from the Musical 
Life of Vanderpoop that Frau Besen- 
stielmeister was greatly attached to a 
gardener whom the famous impresario 
dismissed from his service on a proved 
charge of eating an early lettuce. Sub- 
sequently the unhappy lady spent many 
hours daily in the deserted potting- 
shed, where, it is said, the seedlings 
were often watered with her tears. 
Her husband, as well known, met his 
end while experimenting with a diver’s 
outfit which had been delivered at his 


III. 
‘“Srtr RoGer DE COVERLEY.” 


We cannot do better than give a 
translation of Dr. Eselkopf’s lucid dis- 
section of this air. ‘“ The piece de- 

| scribes,” says the Doctor, “an episode 
in the adventurous life of a courageous 
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| leucocyte. The first two and a half 
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THE LAST WORD. 


*“Garn! Got THE PIP ’COS YER WASN'T MADE A PUPPY PEER, I s’POsE!” 








bars are descriptive of the elation of | bacteriologist, who has made a report 
the mature and vigorous corpuscle| which will be read with avidity by 
as he perambulates the warm blood- | all true music-lovers. After describing 
stream until, suddenly, he observes the! precautions to eliminate germs which 
approach of a valiant bacterium. The|might have become attached to the 
fourth bar opens with the cry of battle surface of the paper and therefore 
and prepares us for the attack. In the could not be considered as inherent in 
fifth the combatants come to grips, in|the music itself, the learned Doctor 
the sixth they break away and prepare states that, under conditions of perfect 
for renewed onslaught, and in the| sterility, cultures were procured from 
seventh and eighth the pallid corpuscle the score, being incubated in prepared 
vanquishes his adversary and devours bouillon at a temperature of 95° F. 
him.” The victorious leucocyte, in a Musicians will be gratified by the 
state of exaltation, then resumes his | Professor's endorsement of modern 
adventures one octave higher, andj} methods of analysis, for he states that 
finally, in the coda, retires to a lym-|a serum derived from these cultures 
phatic gland. |injected subcutaneously killed a cart- 
IV. | horse. 
“ORANGES AND LEMONS.” | 

The melodic skeleton which forms} WreLaANnp, the Swiss aviator, has 
the foundation of this enthralling just had a remarkable escape. He 
musical entity is of so fragile a char- fell on a flock of sheep, of which five 
acter that exact articulation becomes | were killed, but the animals broke his 
a matter of great difficulty, and any fall. It is now proposed to instal at 
dissection of its organic cells and, Brooklands and elsewhere sheep in 
classification of its germic system an/| groups of not fewer than five. Arising 
affair of deep complexity. In these|out of this incident we learn that 
circumstances it has seemed desirable| French aviators have adopted as argot 
to obtain an authoritative opinion on|for landing the phrase, “ Revenons a 
the subject, and accordingly Professor | nos moutons.”’ 
Bouveril, Mus.Bac. Oxon, was asked 
to supply a microbic analysis, & COPY| «Visitors to Lustleigh and the Cleaves have 
of the score being enclosed with the} heen much larger this year than previously up 
letter making the request. By an) to the present.” - if 
accident the envelope was addressed | Mid-Devon and Newton Times. 
to Professor Condy, the 








eminent | We await measurements. 
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METHODS OF IDENTIFICATION. 


THe Twins were at the wickets, 


delighting everyone except the fielding | 


side with a brilliant display of batting. 


“Oh, well hit, { il exclaimed 


Peters and Priddy simultaneously. 

“You ass!—that wasn't | — it 

ob, 
was ‘ an they continued, turning to 
address each other. 

A voice floated out from the scorer’s 
box. ‘Did Mr. Robert ‘it that, or 
was it Mr. Richard?" There was a 
patient weariness in the voice, as if 
the question had become a formula to 
the speaker. 

When the matter had been satis- 
factorily settled, Mrs. Parry turned to 
the New Member. 

“Don’t you find it very hard to 
distinguish Dick and Bob?” she asked. 


“| suppose it ts rather,” replied the | 
“But I’m surprised | 


New Member. 
that the scorer can’t. After all, most 
batsmen are fairly undistinguishable 
when they 're at the wickets. Isn’t it 
the scorer's business to keep count as 
to who is at which end?” 

“You are fresh from your bloodish 
Metropolitan club, my lad,” said Henry 
Mrs. Parry’s husband. ‘“ You don’t 
know our scorers yet. Wait till 
you've striven half the season to 
make double figures, and then, on re- 
tiring to the pavilion filled with holy 
joy because youve got 11 to your credit, 
find it telegraphed as 9. Wait till half 
the county writes to congratulate you 
on a pair of specs, having seen the score 
in the local rag, when really you got a 
duck and 1.” 

“ Why doesn’t one of the Twins wear 
something as a distinguishing mark, 
then ?’’ asked the New Member. 

“Dick wears a cap,” said Henry. 
*“ But he always gives it to the umpire as 
soon as he goes in,” he added foolishly. 

“And the same with intent to 
deceive,’ chipped in Peters, “ because 
Bob always makes more runs than he 
does. Old George, our scorer, says to 
the visiting scorer, ‘Mr. Richard, ’e 
wears a cap, ’e do,’ and then he hauls 
out a jar of cider and proceeds to divide 
a pasty with the alien, and in the mean- 
while Dick takes off his cap. So the 
next time old George condescends to 
notice what's going on, he finds he’s 
all mixed up.” 

“There's no doubt, of course, that 





| the Twins are extraordinarily alike,” 


| said the New Member, “ but don’t you 


think Dick has a slightly more humor- 
ous turn of the mouth than his brother?” 

“I go by the nose,’ chipped in 
Henry. 


“There’s a bit of a crook ini go in his name. 
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| old Bob's, thoughtfully created by Dick | 


lin a youthful fracas to serve as a dis- 
| tinguishing mark.” 

| “That ’s no good,” grumbled Priddy, 
'still sore at having assigned the last 
boundary to the wrong twin. “ If you 
really want to make sure, you have to 
| keep a tomato in your pocket, and 
| produce it every time you address one 
|of them. Dick hates tomatoes, and if 


lit’s him, you ‘ll see him squirm.” 


| ‘Personally, I've no difficulty,” said 
| Peters. ‘“‘ Bob hasowed me half-a-crown 
'for years (I let the debt run on for the 
sake of the convenience), and the guilty 
remembrance of it is always with him. 
He can't face me without blinking.” 

“Not many peoplecan.” (This from 
Priddy.) 

“Ever since Bob’s been married,” 
said Mrs. Parry, ‘he’s begun to brush 
his hair a little. Not much, of course, 
but enough for the scientific eye to dis- 
tinguish him from Dick, whose hair is 
virgin forest, so tospeak. . . .” 

“Now who hit that?” asked the 
New Member, and the patient voice 
from the scorer’s box was heard again : 
“Did Mr. Robert ’it that, or was it 
Mr. Richard ?” 

‘Bob, | of course,” said Mr. and 

“Dick, } course,” said Mr. an 
Mrs. Parry. 

“It’s so absurd,” said Mrs. Parry a 
moment later. “At all this distance. ..” 

“ They've only got the Twins’ word 
for it too,” put in Peters gallantly. 
“I’m surprised,” he continued, “ that 
old George troubles to ask who made 
the hit. If it was any other pair, he’d 
just put it down to the one he'd got 
the least grievance against at the time.” 

“ But he always tries to act fairly by 
the Twins,” said Henry. You see, he 
dandled them on his knee—knees, I 
should say—when they were babes.” 

“The only time you can act fairly by 
them is when they’re fielding,” remarked 
Priddy. “Dick envelopes himself in 
pads and gloves, and keeps wicket, 
purely in order to be recognised—at 
least, no one ever discovered any other 
reason for his being behind the sticks. 
And everything he misses goes to the 
boundary, unless (as occasionally hap- 
pens) it is prevented by the strenuous 
efforts of Bob at courtesy fine-slip— 
that position which a less squeamish 
and more honest generation was wont 
to call long-stop.” 

“ Hush,” said Henry on a low note. 
“Here’s Mrs. Bob.” Then aloud— 
“ How awfully well Bob did against 
Westmoreland last week! LEighty- 
seven in his second knock, wasn’t it?” 

Mrs. Bob bubbled over. 

“Tt wasn’t Bob,” she said; “it was 
Dick. Bob had a cold, so I made Dick 
It was really to the 











county’s advantage, you know, because 
the Westmoreland bowlers played up 
to all Bob’s weak points—which aren’t 
Dick’s.”’ 

We “heard the silence for a littts 
space.” 

“Why do they both wear silk shirts?” 
asked Mrs. Parry. “If only one of 
them did r 

“That’s Dick’s fault,” interrupted 
Mrs. Bob. “I gave Bob half-a-dozen 
on his last birthday, but Dick thieves 
them with the utmost serenity... Oh, 
Bob’s out! That ball was much too 
far up to hook.”’ 

“You're sure it is Bob, I suppose?” 
said Mrs. Parry; and the voice from 
the scoring box inquired, ‘“‘ Was that 
Mr. Robert wot was out?” 

‘Of course it’s Bob,” said Mrs. Bob. 
“Why, he’s got a better figure, and is 
so much handsomer than poor old 
Dick. Hard lines, dear,’’ she observed 
to the advancing figure. ‘“ Dick’s 
having all the luck.” 

The advancing figure grinned, and 
there was no need of Priddy’s tomato 
or Peters’ half-crown to tell us that 
Mrs. Bob had made a howler. 

“All right,” said he. “Tell old 
George that Bob’s out. It’ll improve 
my average... .” 

‘Of course, at such a distance—and 
in flannels,” said Mrs. Bob. 








PERSONAL. 

Farr Lapy.—Lst Sndy eve. King’s X. 
Seem to rmembr yr face. Are you dark 
Idy I met Serbro Ist summr? If so 
dont trbl rply.—Grey Suir. 

WituiamM Mayrair, last heard of in 
Montreal about 1877. If the said 
William Mayfair will apply to the 
offices of Messrs. Macgregor and 
Levinstein, 974, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, 
he will hear of something to their 
advantage. 

A.A.Z.—Oh, why don’t you write ? 
Is it because I still owe you three 


pounds ten? Need this stand between 


us ?—B.X.Y. 


Atrec.—It is more than you deserve | 
that I should reply to the message you | 
send after nine years of silence. | have | 


forgotten what you did, but I cannot 
forgive it.—AMELIA. 

CHANGE OF SuRNAME.—I, Vavasour- 
Smythe-Smythe, of High Manners, in 


the County of Rutland, Gentleman, do | 


hereby give notice that by a Deed Poll 
bearing even date herewith, I have 


assumed and adopted the name of ! 
Bill Smith instead of Vavasour Smythe- | 


Smythe, in accordance with the stipu- 
lation in the will of my uncle, Bill 
Smith (deceased), of Barking, in the 
County of Essex. Dated this 14th day 
of August, 1911. 
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ABOUT THE LONG HOLE. 


SrraicutT in front of him, and as far 
as his eye can reach, the traveller who 
stands on the teeing-ground of our 
tenth hole, observes the illimitable 
undulating scenery of the veldt. Per- 
haps a solitary vulture wheels over- 
head in the heavens, and along the| 
central track may be discerned a few 
bleaching bones of caddies and the} 
broken shafts and skulls of drivers! 
and brassies. Tar away to the left is! 
a strip of woodland, and beyond that 
the sluggish inexorable river. What 
secrets it bears in its massive bosom or Kal 0 
in the murky ooze of its heart! A bad | C oes P 
pull (to be more explicit) will take you | - ri oo 
nicely over the edge, and many a stout! ._—_ ; 
golfer has gone home at evenfall with 
an empty creel owing to his rash 
refusal to carry a landing net and play 
with amphibious balls. To the right- 
hand may be seen a series of wicked- 
mouthed bunkers, each with its little 
colony of human toil. Bogey for the 
long hole is six, and it is believed to 
have been done in four. There is no! 
doubt at all that it has been done in| 
twenty-five, but then that was the day | 





— 


* 





when I hit the ladies’ sand-box with | 


my drive, and (after my caddy had re- | 
placed the divot with a couple of tin-| 
tacks and some glue) had to play my | 
second (with a mashie) from twenty | 
yards behind the tee. Now you shall 
hear about the time when I did the long | 
hole in five. I started with a magnifi- 
cent shot, though I say it who 
shouldn’t (as a matter of fact it is 
very difficult to get James to talk 
about this round at all, and when he 
does he uses language which would 
make you suppose he was colour-blind) 
—but my second seemed to think there 
was danger afoot, and ran into the 
wood for cover. The wood is not out 
of bounds, so I waved farewell to James 
and followed. My third started shinning | 
very swiftly up the trunk of a tree, and 
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A GRATEFUL IMPULSE. 
‘*A PENNY STAMP, PLEASE—AND, BY-THE-WAY, HAVEN'T I SEEN YOU BEFOrE?’ 
‘Yrs, MapaM. I HAD THE GOOD FORTUNE TO SAVE YOUR LIFE LAST WEEK.” 
“To BE SURE—TO BE SURE—EK—TWO PENNY STAMPS, PLEASE.” 














then remembering, I suppose, that the | 





birds were all hatched out and that it; “On in five,” yelled James. 

would look rather silly to be seen in| “Good for you,” I answered, and 
a nest at this time of year, leaped|took my iron. (I always like taking 
violently out of the wood and across | my iron; it has such a bracing effect 
the course. It was foolish of the small|on the nerves.) It was plain from 
stouf man whom it hit, and who} the beginning that my fifth stroke was 
appeared to have lost his way badly | a good one, though just a trifle off the 
in approaching the seventeenth green, | line of the pin. James and his caddy 


to get annoyed: the grievance was arriving travel-stained and warm from | 


really mine, for he had no business to! the north-east watched it eagerly as it 
be making unauthorised pot-bunkers of ; fell and bounded on towards the green. 
‘himself all over the links. However, as | James's ball lay about five yards to the 
‘my ball fell in a very nice place, I didn’t right of the flag, in a sunny spot to the 
‘much mind, and playing a beautiful) south-east, and as soon as mine saw 
,fourth got to within about a hundred-| this a brilliant idea came into its head. 
“and-twenty yards of the green. I heard; Running lightly up to its adversary it 
a faint “Coo-ee ” up in the hills far away gave the fellow a smart biff on the side 





co the right, and shouted “Hello!” | of the face, and dodging away nimbly 


| before he could retaliate, made straight 
\for the hole. Pausing for a moment 
'at the edge to see if it was pursued, it 
ran “ound the brink of the tin and fell 
_in with a little sigh of relief. “ Five!” 
I said calmly, but James did not appear 
to be listening. He was looking up 
the sky and seemed vexed about some- 
thing. 

“An ordinary half-ball losing 
hazard,” I went on. “I was afwaid I 
had hit it too fine at first and thrown 
away the hole.” But James had 
walked on in silence to the next tee. 


| 








** Wanted, a strong persevering Munshi to 
| teach Telugu.”—Madras Times. 


Mo weak man need apply. 
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| you see it comes from an investment | 


CHARIV. ARI. 
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make a hit, and if it does welll, I shall | 


HOW TO DEAL WITH THE INCOME- “TAX \in Mexican Jumbo Tintos, and they! be sending you a bit more next year. | 


AUTHORITIES. 
B.—Tue Rieut Way, 


(1) 
Honeysuckle Cottage, 
Oakthorpe; Bucks, 
April 5th, 1911. 


To W. P. Smith, Esq., 
Deputy- Assistant Surveyor of Taxes, 
Inland Revenue 
‘(City 54th A District), 
Room 92, Fifth Floor, 
Budget Buildings, 
13-16, Stamp Street, 
London, K.C. 


My Dear Sir,—I am not quite clear | 
about one or two points in the income- | 


tax demand received from you this 
morning, and I thought I would just 
have a little chat with you about it 
before sending my small contribution. 
Of course, I know you wouldn’t make 
me pay more than I ought, but per- 
haps I didn’t fill in that yellow paper 
quite properly, and I want to explain 
to you. You see £18 2s, 2d. is a lot 
for a fellow like me to find all in one 
lump. Sometimes I make a good deal, 
when the magazines take my stories, 
and sometimes I’m precious hard up. 
I am hard up now, and if I have to 
pay you £18 2s. 2d., well, it simply 
means that I can’t pay Bull _the 
butcher, and he’s pressing me, and 
I promised to. I daresay you're a 
family man yourself and understand 
these little matters. 

Well, it’s likethis. Bobby Burt, an 
old Cambridge pal, lent me a tenner 
just before Christmas, and I paid him 
back when I got a bit for my novel, 
Kisses Kind, on Feb. 7th. (L’m send- 
ing you a copy of the book, and hope 
you willenjoy it.) Now, I put that in, 
as I keep very careful accounts, and it 
came on the left side of the book 
where I get the totals from. But you 
won't charge me on it, will you? 
Bobby ought to pay, if anybody, and I 
daresay he has. 
twice, do you ? 

Then there is my wife’s little income. 
Well, she’s very good about it, and 
often lends a hand when things are a 
bit tight; but a hundred pounds a 


year from an uncle isn’t much, is 
it? and it does seem rather hard 
to knock spots out of that, when 


it’s all she’s got to dress herself | 
| and the two youngsters on, and pay a 


nurse; because that’s what she does 
with it, and nobody could make it go 
further than she does. I put it in 
because the form told me to, and I 
didn’t want to be fined and pay 
double and all that sort of thing. But 


You don’t want it! 


take off something before she gets it, 
| which I believe goes to you (you can 
\look it up), and if you could do without | 
it, well 1 should really be awfully 
grateful. You see I've got to have a| 
bigger house than I should’ want if 1} 
\didn’t simply have to have a room to | 
| myself to write in, because, although | 
|the youngsters are kept as quiet as | 
|possible, still they are very tiny and | 
|the baby’s only five weeks old, and 
I couldn’t do any work if I had to 
write where they were. 

I don’t want to take up too much | 
of your time, letter-writing. 1 expect | 
you have enough of it. If you would 
care to run down for a week end to 
talk it over, we should be awfully 
pleased to see you. There’s a decent 
golf course here, and I’ve got a few 
bottles of “‘ Bubbly ” that a rich uncle 
of my wife’s—not the one that left 
her the Jumbo Tintos—he’s dead— 
sent us at Christmas. We might buzz 
one or two together; and I’m sure we 
could give you a good time. 

I’m sure you will do what you can 
for me, like a good chap. I’m ready 
to pay my whack all right, but I don’t 
want to pay more than I can help, and 
if you could spin out the correspondence 
a bit,so as to let me off paying till I get 
a few more royalties at the end of June, 
I should feel jolly grateful to you. 

Yours ever, T. C. Rosinson. 
(2) 
Honeysuckle Cottage, etc., 
April 12th, 1911. 
To Mr. W. P. Smith, etc., etc. 

Dear Mr. Smitu,—Thanks awfully 
for your kind letter, and for knocking 
off Bobby Burt's tenner, and the 
missus’s hundred. That brings it 
down to £13 19s. 8d., which is ripping. 
and really I’m most awfully grateful 
to you for telling me that I can take off 
something more for my study. I pay 
£45 a year for this little box, which 
‘isn’t really worth it, but, as I say, I 
had to have a room, and that’s why 
we moved from Laburnum Cottage, 
where we only paid £28, Do you really 
mean I can take off the difference? 
That would make it £13 6s. 10d. I 
don’t quite understand what you mean 
jabout averaging, but it’s awfully good 
of you to help me. I went in for the 
Classical Tripos at Cambridge—only 
allowed a pass degree, worse luck— 
but I was never much good at mathe- 
matics, and I don’t think I got up to 
averages. 
you ask for on the other side. Of 
course, I’m making more every year, 





but it’s slow work. Still, there are 
signs that Kisses Kind is going to| 





I give you the figures that | 


If you can get it down further still this 
year, which has been rather a teaser, 
owing to the baby coming and the | | 
other. kiddy. having mumps, and our | 
having to pay off instalments of a loan 
| I had t to raise three years ago, I needn’t | 
say that I shall be jolly glad. But 1 | 
know I can safely leave myself i in your | 
hands, as you’ve shown yourself a | 
thorough sportsman. By-the-by, are | 
| you any relation to W. M. Smith, who | 
| bowled for the’Varsity while I was up? | 
| He was a jolly good sportsman too. I 
thought the name and one of the initials 
| being the same you might be. I wish 
you could have come down, but perhaps 
you'll be able to later on, 
I must dry up and go and put in a 
bit of work. So, with many thanks, | 
Yours ever, 


| 


| 


(3) 
Honeysuckle Cottage, ete., 
April 17th, 1911. 
To W. P. Smith, Esq., ete., ete. 

Dear Otp Cxap.— What a ripper you 
are! I quite catch the point about 
the averaging now, and it’s top hole 
and what I never expected, to get 
another fiver taken off. That only 
leaves £8 6s.10d. Isay, we are getting 
it down, aren’t we? I send you the 
particulars about the loan and the 
papers you asked for. Do you think 
you can get a bit off for that, too? Do 
try. And don’t I get something off 
for bringing the whole outfit down 
below a certain figure? I don’t know 
what it comes to now, but you've got 


my time when they were trying to 
teach me things. Of course I can 
scribble a bit, and you'll be glad to 


a third edition, but I shouldn’t keep 
your job for long. It wants a few 
brains for that sort of thing. I say, 


links. 


I shall never forgive you if you 
don’t. 


Yours affectionately, 
T. C. Roprnson. 
(4) 
Honeysuckle Co't 196, ete., 
April 25th, 1911. 
To W. P. Smith, Esq., ete., ete. 

My Dear Otp Pat,—Upon my word 
you are the limit! Got me off the 
whole lot this year, and tell me how 
to claim £3 4s. 6d. for last! I wouldn’t 
have believed mathematics could have 
done it. You must have the head of 





such a head for figures that I bet you |; 


do, without having to put pen to 
paper. I wish I’d made better use of | 


hear that Kisses Kind has gone into | 


we must meet some time or other. I | 
feel as if I’d known you for years. | 
Now do fix a week-end and come and | 
have a smile and a dash round the |i 


T. C. Rosinson. | 
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GROUSE SHOOTING UP-TO-DAT 


Ws 





(A Suggestion for Financiers.) 





—¢EE¥ 


Wireless Operator. ‘HEAD BEATER REPORTS PACK OF GROUSE IN THE BAY ; SHOULD ARRIVE IN ABOUT TWO MINUTES.” 


an Isaac Newton. Well, old boy, Iam 
grateful to you. Ill tell you what— 
when I get that £3 4s. 6d. from Mr. 
Luioyp GEORGE, or whoever itis, I ‘ll run 
up to town for a night, and you and I 
will blue it over a little dinner and a 
play. What do you say to that? 
Name the day and you'll find me on 
the spot. 
you come and put up here for a week- 
énd before long—well, we shall see. 
Anyhow, I feel I’ve made a friend 
for life. And there’s one thing I do 
want you to do, and that’s to be 
godfather to my little chap; and the 
missus wants it too. Now don’t say 
no. If they won’t let you off now, do 
it by proxy and come down and see 
us later. : 
Good-bye, dear old boy, 
Yours ever gratefully and affectionately, 
T. C. Ropryson, 











‘*Liéey’s record is as blameless as a wicket- 
kee per’s possibly can be.” —NSportsinan. 
The lilley-white flower of a blameless 
life, in fact. 


And then if I don’t make 


Capel Court Magnate. ‘‘ WELL, SEND THAT MESSAGE ABOUT AMALGAMATED IcE, AND THEN GIVE ME MY GUN.” 


A BULLY PROPOSITION. 
[According to a recent dictum of Dr. 
RENDALL, of Charterhouse, ‘‘ bullying has been 
replaced in public schools by a tendency to 
effeminacy, which is almost worse.”] 
TELL us not in tones that quaver 
That the bully is extinct, 
That no more the Prefects favour 
Cults at which their fathers winked ! 
Surely, then, they cannot fully 
Realise what vim and tone 
Radiated from a bully 
On the weakling and the drone! 


Where is all the grit we boasted 
In the days of bold Tom Brown ? 
Are our sons no longer roasted, 
Held, discreetly, upside down ? 
Know they not the queer sensations 
Born of being briskly “‘ tossed ” ? 
Then our place among the nations 
Is inevitably lost! 
Up, High Priests of Education ! 
Up, ye zealous pedagogues! 
Shall complete emasculation 
Send your country to the dogs ? 
Since the grand old strain of Brute is 
Moribund in youthful hearts, 








Make it first of all your duties 
To revive the bully’s arts! 
Lest you see Young England pampered 

Up to its unblackened eyes— 
Even as its health is “ hampered” 
By excessive food supplies. 
Remedies however drastic 
Must be found the case to meet; 
And they lie in your scholastic 
Hands—and, when it’s needful, feet! 
Come, bestow the frequent licking ! 
Not with futile birch or cane, 
But, with fisticuffs and kicking, 
Be superbly inhumane ! 
Academic methods scorning, 
Follow those of Mace and Sayers: 
Punch a dozen heads each morning 
Regularly after Prayers ! 
When your charges’ scalps are tender, 
Crowred with many a wholesome 
bump, 
And their supple limbs you render 
Piebald with a cricket stump, 
Then their souls shall gain in merit 
Through the pluck that pain inspires 
Till our hardened cubs inherit 
All tke glory of their sires! 
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COLD COMFORT. 


Nervous Angler (near fort practising at target). ‘‘I—I say1 THIS IS AWFULLY DANGEROUs!” 


Old Salt. ‘Ou, 17's ALL RIGHT, Sin. THERE'D BE AN AWFUL ROW IF THEY SUNK Us.” 




















THE ABDICATION. 


An, no! Ido not tremble as I did 
Before the keeper of the Petrol Tank ; 
The haughty optic ana the drooping lid, 
The air of having billions at the bank— 
These things affright me not; a sun 
Has risen above the reigning one; 
Another king we now anoint 
Who puts the noses out of joint 
Of such as Perkins. (Penalty for swank.) 


Ilow of'en have I sat beside his wheel, 
And sought to gain his pity at the least, 
As the long dusty miles were laid to heel, 


And hedge and wood went by, and startled beast ; 


Have pra'sed his prowess and his skill, 

And asked about his latest kill, 

And where he hung his hoarded scalps, 

And on what speed he'd ¢limbed the Alps, 
And felt with every word his scorn increased. 


And, if at moments out of ruth he stirred 
To tell me little ta!es of sparking plugs 
And centre-bits (no, that is not the word 
But something like it),—as belated slugs, 
Uncrushed by travellers, upturn 
Their eyes towards the heavens, and yearn 
To kiss the boot that spared them, so 
I felt within my heart the glow 
Of gratitude, more warm than many rugs. 





But that wa; all too seldom. Mostly blind 
To mere humanity whose mental plant 
Was geared ¢o slackly, he was wont to wind 
His Gallic horn, and up the highway slant 
Speed on, inscrutable, unreined, 
Although his mistress oft complained 
That some day he would sce us dead 
(I do not think that I have said 
That Perkins is the chauffeur of my aunt). 


But now I have him. I have learned the dodge 
To melt the icy manners of our Jove; 
An airman passed us just outside the lodge 
That guards the gateway of Laburnum Grove. 
I saw at once the salient fact 
That, since the day when birds were whacked, 
Unknown to us, unguessed, a qualm 
Had shaken that Olympian calm ; 
Perkins no longer was a super-cove. 


He trembled, and his brow was overcast ; 
He paled beneath his tan, he grew polite; 
I saw at once his empery was past ; 
Since then one only has to speak of flight 
If Perkins seems a trifle rude, 
And what a change of attitude! 
One hint of Beaumont and VEDRINES 
O'errides his majesty of mien. 
Great Lucifer has fallen. Serve him right! 
Evoe. 
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CHAMPION OF A LOST CAUSE. 


THE 


THE-PEER-THAT-MIGHT-HAVE-BEEN. “SPEAKING FOR MYSELF AND TH 
BLESS YOU, I SAY, FOR YOUR GALLANT EFFORT ON OUR BEHALF.” 


E OTHER 499, HEAVEN 
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; Sham fight. 
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ESSENCE OF PARLIAMENT. 
(EXTRACTED FROM THE Diary oF Topsy, M.P.) 
House of Commons, Monday, 7th 
August—E.uts GriFFiTH, too little 
heard in debate, has to-day 





' 


established reputation for | 


shrewd, witty speech that will 


long be cherished. House 
brought together on Bank 


Holiday on dolorous errand. 
Some of Prince ArTHUR’s 
faithless followers, among them 
one or two directly indebted 
to his generous patronage for 
their prominence in affairs, 
have turned and rent him. 
Impatient of Actzon in his 
capacity of the hunter, they 
would transform him into the 
stag. Distraught by personal 
abuse in public speech and in 
section of Party Press, he has 
been driven to adoption of 
grievous error in tactics. The 
maleontents who have egged 
on HatsBury to assume posi- 
tion of saver of his country 
shout from the house-top their 
intention in due time to come 
down (by the lift) and at least 
muddy their coats in the last 
ditch in resistance to the Veto 
Bill. 

This sort of heroics always 


taking. Seems to imply that, 
though the commissioned 


Leaders of the party are poltroons, 
there are still left a deathless body 
of heroes who are not to be de- 
terred from striking a last blow in 
defence of a hapless State by prospect 
of soiling their garments in manner 
indicated by noble Lord quoted by 
[aANspowne. Prixce ARTHUR and 
LANSDOWNE, finding themselves thus 
out-shouted, resolved to have a little 
game of their own. Gave notice o! 
vote of censure to ke moved in both 
Houses. £0 here we are to-day, when 
we might have been healthfully engaged 
riding donkeys on Hampstead Heath 
or rolling down the grassy slopes of 
Greenwich Hill. 

Prixce Artuur, having delivered his 
attack, had satisfaction of seeing PRIME 
MIN?sTER greeted with ovation by his 
followers when he arose to “ tender to 
the Right Honourable Gentlemen on 
behalf of His Masesty’s Government, 
and of those who support them, our 


. - 
most grateful ackrowledgment for this 


opportune though unexpected motion.” 

Nothing bores the House more than a 
Members listened intently 
to the Premier, who, with skil of Old 
Parliamentary Hand, made the most 


| of opportunity of detailing and vindi- 


cating action of Cabinet in its com- 


INCH, OR 





‘*Heightened by the almost funereal aspect of the commentator.” 
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munications with the Soverrien.| retired. Fiiled up as news went round 
After that there descended dulness! that Member for Anglesey was “up” 
not to be lightened by F. E. Smirn’s | and in his best form. Soon there was 
fireworks. Thus it came to pass that’ a crowded audience seizing with delight 
when Exuis Grirrirx interposed the!the points flashed forth with effect 
heightened by almost funereal 
aspect of the commentator. 

Nothing nearer the “ gay 
wisdom” of Winrrim Lawson 
in his prime has been heard 
in House since there was a 
vacancy in representation of 
Cockermouth. Even better 
than the best from the original 
mint, since it was free from 
those obvious evidences of 
preparation that occasionally 
marred effect of Wu£LFrRiIp 
Lawson’s jocundity. 

Business done.— Vote of 
Censure negatived by 365 
votes against 246. 

Tuesday. — “* What I like 
about Cousin Huan,” said the 


Member for Sark, “is his 
aggressive courage. Had he 


been born in the spacious 
Tudor times his great ancestor 
partly bestrode he would, in 
corresponding circumstances, 
certainly have been burned at 
the stake. Not yet knowing 
AsquitH, he would have sug- 
gested, had he lived under 
QuEEN Mary, that Her 
Masgsty ‘ should be punished 
by the criminal law;’ or, 
benches were nearly empty, ALFRED|coming to the front in ExizaBern’s 
LYTTELTON being sole occupant of that | reign, his esthetic taste offended, he 
whence Prince Artruur had dejectedly | would have found a short cut to 
Smithfield by ridiculing WALTER 
RaLEIGH’s feigned worship of HER 
Masesty’s personal charms, 

“ Made fatal mistake a fortnight ago 
by rowdyism which prevented Prime 
| Minister from delivering important 
| statement at grave constitutional crisis. 
| After that, and in view of universal 
condemnation on grounds of good taste 
and manners, an ordinary man would 
have withdrawn himself to Southend- 
on-Sea, or other convenient locality, 
| and buried himself in the sands till the 

istorm blew over. That not Cousin 

|Huen’s way. Old question turning up 

‘again in form of Resolution to disagree 

| with Lords’ Amendments to Veto Bill, 

ihere ke is boldly coming to the front 
’ |with motion to adjourn debate for 

‘three months. Nor was this all. So 

|\far from shirking the shouting-down 

match, he took occasion blandly to 

|remark that he ‘looked back to the 

event of fourteen days ago with 
satisfaction.’ ” 

The House, which admires courage, 
gave Cousin HuGu a moderately quiet 
hearing. His speech scornful, occa- 
sionally truculent, was addressed | 


“SHREWD, WITTY SPEECH.” 


(Mr. ELuis GrirFiru.) 


| 
| 








‘ Hed he been born in the spacious Tudor 
‘mes... he would certainly have been burned 
lat the stake.” 
| [Indeed, his normal attitude in the House 

is strangely suggestive of that objectionable 

operation.] (Lord Hueu Cectt.) 
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directly to Labour Members seated 
below Gangway opposite. Accidental | 
juxtaposition lent peculiar in‘erest to) 
episode. It was the old, everlasti’ g| 
fight ket veen the Classes and the) 
Masses. Cousin Huan, aristocrat to. 
his nervous finger-tips, faced undis- | 
mayed the representatives of Labour | 
growling contradiction. Both really 
enjoyed situation. Labour Members, | 


pleased by marked attention bestowed | memorable military manceuvre of the | 


upon them, delighted in opportunity of 
addressing Member for Oxford Univer- 
sity as “Crci.” tout court, just as in 
the day of his trial in the revolutionary | 
court Lou:s XVI. heard him- 

self denounced as ‘‘ Carpet.” 

Now and _ then  good- 
humoured -cha¥ merged in 
angry remonstrance, as when 
Coustn.HuGu expressed, what 
the SpEAKER recognised as 
“9 pious opinion,” that the 
Premier had been guilty of °° 
high treason. When the storm 
rose and raged he dropped 
into his favourite attitude. 
Passing his left arm behind 
his kack he clutched his right 
just above the elbow, and 
crossing one leg, waited till 
the storm died away. Then 
he went on from the point at 
which he had left off. 

Business done-—With 
mater'al modification Com- 
mons disagree with Lords’ 
Amendments to Veto Bill. 

House of Lords, Wednesday. 
—Hottest day for seventy 
years. Thermometer marks 
97 in the shade, 131 in the 


im- 


sun, 181 in the House of 
Lords. At last, after long 
desultory fight, Lords and 


Commons come to grips. Com- 


mons have disagreed with 
Lords’ Amendments to Veto 
Bill. Morury or B. moved 


to consider their reasons and act 
accordingly by accepting or defying 
situation. 

House crowded on every bench. 
Flock of Peeresses alighted in side 
gallery. As debate goes forward you 
see them instinctively, unconsciously, 
turning thumbs up or down, as was the 
habit of their sisters in the arena at 
ancient Rome when a life was at stake. | 
Haussury’s entrance created what 
French reporters describe as mouve- 
ment. WiLLoucHBy DE Broke, half 
rising to salute his great commander, 
whistled a bar of “See the Conquering 
Hero Comes.” Newton, who in leisure 


of the Recess plays the flute, says it| 
But effort well | 

| the Veto Bill, flashing more fiercely than | £1 ; fit lady about 6ft Jin.” —The Matron. 
as of late adopted un-|ever in these closing hours, nears the | Patagonian papers, please copy. 


was half a tone flat. 

meant. 

Ha-spvury h 
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Lorp WILLovGHBY DE Broke. ‘‘ What are we doin’, my boy ? 
Why, we're walkin’ the bloomin’ plank ! 
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familiar martial tread. “As he marched | 


to his place this afternoon there was 


subtly audible no‘se as of the jingle: 


of spurs or the rattle of an invisible 
sword in an imperceptible scabbard. 
Debate, lasting through the sultry 
night, reached high level. By attitude 
assumed, LanspowngE, not to be behind 
in the prevailing fash'on of adopting 
military tactics and tags, recalls the 


gallant Duke of York: 


Who had ten thousand men ; 
He marched them to the top of the hiil, 
And he marched them down again, 





x we 
\ X ps 


“THE DIE-HARDS.” 


Abandoned his Amendments, carried by 
overwhelming majority in Committee 
on Veto Bill. Beseeches his men to 
retire from the field. 

Sr. Atpwyy, his judicial mind torn 
between conflicting desire to destroy 
Veto Bill and the irresistible logic of 
circumstances that shows hopelessness 
of further fighting, backs up the wise 
counsel. Field-Marshal Haussury in- 
flexible. Wu1LLouGHBY DE BROKE gets 
hopelessly entangled in military meta- 
phors. Talk goes on till midnight. 
Fateful hour of debate put off for a day. 

Business done.—Action of Commons 
in respect of Veto Bill considered. 

Thursday.—Twenty minutes toeleven 
and asultrynight. The long fight round 





Glorious death ! !” 
[To the ordinary observer the noble lord and his associates 

would appear to have been engaged in the safer operation of 

walking the whole bloomin’ (Unionist) platform.] 
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end. Question has been submitted to 
arbitration of the vote. “The captains 
and che kings depart.” LanspowxE 
leads his host past the division lobby 
out of the House. Of those remaining, 
one stream passes by the right of the 
Throne to support the Bill; another, 
apparently equal in volume, crosses 
the bar with intent, as Miner, who 
floats with it, would say, to dam it. 

Presently, through the open doors, 
is heard the voice of the Tellers who, 
pe with white wand they touch the 
shoulder of each peer returning from 
| the division lobby, count “one—two 
—three—four.” 

At the end of a quarter of 
an hour that seems sixty 
minutes, HERSCHELL, Minis- 
terial Whip, hurriedly ap- 
proaches Woolsack and han:is 
strip of paper to Lorp 
CHANCELLOR. 

The Bill is safe! . 

A cheer goes u, from Minis- 
terialists as Lorp CHANCEL- 
Lor, tossing back his wig, 
reads figures: For insistence 
on Lords’ Amendments, 114; 


against, 131. Government 
majority 17. 
“Tf within these walls 


there are at this moment ex- 
ceptionally grateful hearts 
they beat in the bo-oms of 
Pére Hawussury and _ his 
flock,” said the Member for 
Sark, looking on from the 
Gallery over Black Rod’s pew. 
“They have had a high old 
time and—they have done no 
harm. But let him who won 
the palm wear it. By reason 
of his age and _ ex- official 
position Hatssury is hailed 
as ‘the onlie begettor’ and 
leader of a movement which 
brought the House of Lords 
perilously near the abyss. 
Actually the political acumen that con- 
ceived it, the statesmanship that con- 
ducted it, the courage that sustained 
it, the occasional coherence that com- 
mended it to the House and the public, 
were measured by the standard of 
WiLLouGcnsy DE Broke.” 

Business done.—Veto Bill over last 
stile. 





‘Lost, on Ist August, Seotch Terrier Pup, 
Black and Brown, about seven months old; 
answers to name of ‘Chulalongkorn.’” 
Aberdeen Free Press. 
| Chulalongkurn (log.). “Perhaps if I 
stay away a bit longer who knows but 
they ll be giving me a shorter name,” 





‘Black satin tea go. trimmed cream lase, 
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935° IN THE SHADE. 


Head Gardener, ‘‘“You’D BETTER MOW THE TENNIS COURTS NOW, THEN YOU CAN ROLL ’EM BOTH WAYS; IT WON'T DO ’EM NO 


"URT. 
LYIN’ BY THE FRAMES, 


MUCH IF YOU KEEP ON WORKIN’. 





AFTER THAT, YOU CAN DIG UP THAT PATH I WANT ALTERIN’, AND TAKE AND MAKE A FIRE OF ALL THAT RUBBISH THAT’S 

IF THAT DON’T CARRY YOU TO TEA-TIME COME AND LOOK FER ME AND I[’LL GIVE YOU ANOTHER JOB. 

FIND ME BUSY WITH THE GOLDFISH, VERY LIKELY, OR CLEANIN’ THE TAP 0’ THE FOUNTAIN. 
” 


You ’LL 
You DON’T SEEM TO FEEL THE ’EAT SO 





THE IDEAL HOLIDAY. 


THe example of our contemporary, 
The Evening News, in appealing to 
yarious- well-known people to state 
what in their opinion constitutes the 
ideal holiday, has induced Mr. Punch 
to supplement the investigation, with 
the following exhilarating results :— 


Sir GEORGE ALEXANDER. 

In Lendon I dress more or less im- 
maculately. Here—at a tiny village 
on the East Coast—I don garments 
snatched, at the last moment, from 
their appropriate ragbag, and do all I 
can to emulate the sartorial non- 
chalance of the tramp. 


Sim Epwarp Excar. 

In my holiday time, if the truth 
must be told, [ love, like Apollo, to 
unbend my bow and _ indulge in 
frivo'ozs compositions. Thus in the 
last fortnight my output includes a 
Rag-time Rhapsody, a Burlesque of 





Braums, and a Symphonic Cake-walk 
Polka which I have dedicated to 
Messrs. Buszarp. 


Tue Epitor or The English Review. 

My ideal holiday consists in ex- 
changing for my normal editorial duties 
the charge of a magazine for children 
of tender years. I go down to Totland 
Bay, and there, as | watch the infant 
holiday makers disporting themselves 
on the shore, I improvise with extra- 
ordinary facility cautionary tales, fables, 
and allegories of the most blameless 
character. I also take great care to 
attune my diet to my mental proce:ses, 
and live exclusively on rice puddings, 
rusks, barley-water and milk. If I 
read anything it is the novels of 
Miss Yonce or the articles of Lord 
CourTNEY OF PENWITH. 
Mr. ANDREW CARNEGIE, 

My ideal holiday is to live on six- 
pence a day ina community which is 
neither literary nor courageous. 





Mr. CLEMENT K. SHorTER. 

To live for a month on a paper- 
bag diet without ever having to men- 
tion CHARLOTTE BroNTE or GEORGE 
MEREDITH, 





‘*Rooms to let in Chesham Bois.—Garden ; 
hot and cold.” 
Hampstead and St. John’s Wood Advertiser, 


Come into the cold garden, Maud. 





How the Good News came to China. 

‘«Mr. F. E. Smith rose, but the Ministerialists 
| drowned him. The Speaker hereupon suspended 
| the sitting.” —Manchurian Daily News, 





The Catch of the Season. 


“Tt was a most beautiful catch by Mr. 
Hutchings in the deep field on the leg side that 
dismissed Mr. Sprot. The tree which stands in 
the ground was too near to be pleasant, and 
Mr. Hutchings had to run back quickly and 
held it over his head.” —Times, 


Thus shaded, he brought off the catch 
} with his other hand. 














———__——_—__—_—J 


| 


| 





| (An exercise in the judicial and courtly | esteem and would not on any account| recommended to all country congrega- 
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THE TEAM FOR AUSTRALIA. 





man,” he said (and I hape Hersert|an admirable description of a fatal 
| Srrupwick, for whom I have very real| toboggan accident, and can be safely 


manner of Mr. P. I’. Warner.) | wound, will not object to the adjective) | tions. 

Tue authorities of the M.C.C. are| —that little man will nip the bails off} The exact sum netted by Miss 
still engaged in the delicate and mo-! a lot of good wickets before he’s done.” | Pauline Pryor for her realistic study 
mentous task of team-building, and it Time has proved how inspired were! of smart life, entitled At the Keyhole, 
may not be inopportune while waiting his Lordship’s words. is, to date, £35,000. 
for that great batsman, Mr. C. B. Fry,| To return to Warwickshire, it seems} Kentucky, the home of the famous 
to come to a decision as to whether he| on the way of sending no fewer than| Mammoth Caves, has always shown a 
will or will not visit the Antipodes as|thvee men, for in addition to Mpwrn J.! lively appreciation of the work of the 
the Captain, to pass under review the | Smrrn, who can bat as well as stump, veteran historian of that formidable 
various ingredients of the English side. | it is to provide Mr. F. R. Foster and but unhappily extinct mammal. Our 

Mr. C. B. Fry, of course, is a tower|Samuet P. Kisnem. Mr. F.R. Foster! readers will, we are sure, be deeply 
of strength, and was never more superb | is, of course, the marvel of 1911, as not | interested to learn that the University 
and classical than this season. I re-! only is he a most dangerous bowler but|of Kentucky is publishing a collected 
member Mr. C. B. Fry's first match | a batsman who always makes his fifty.| edition, with illustrations, portraits, 
only too well, for a straight drive from|TI have fielded against him many times | notes, excursuses and an index of Sir 
those broad shoulders split one of my | and never without wishing I was com-| Henry Howortn’s letters to The 
infinitives. fortably at home with my Westminster | Times. Four volumes, each of about 

In default of Mr. C.B. Fry, we ought, | Gazette in my hands. I remember his | 750 pages, have already issued from 
[ think, to take Toomas Haywarp. Itis| first match as if it were yesterday—as the University Press, and it is hoped 
necessary that a root-striking batsman | indeed it almost was. I was sitting |that the collection will be completed 
should go, and next to Mr. C. B. Fry,|by the Hon. Rosert Lyrrenron,| by the year 1940. 
if not before him, is certainly Tomas a keen watcher of the cricket fir-| Mrs. Hodley Beddoes has finished a 
Haywarp. The first time I played mament, and he said, “Mark my charming volume of essays, daintily 
against Tuomas Haywarp was in the| words, that youngster’s a cricketer.” | entitled ripe and Onions. Since the 
Middlesex and Surrey match of 1889,| Could anything have been more true?) publication of the same author's de- 
and I can still see Tuomas Haywarp,|Samvet P. Kiyneir is a left-hander, | licious Veal and Ham Patties, nothing 
younger then and perhaps quicker in| and of left-handers we cannot have too so genial, so redolent of the true 
the field (as indeed we all were), as he;many. The success of Mr. CLEMENT | democratic unction, has emanated from 
hit four after four. The Hon. Rosert| Hix, Mr. Vernon Ransrorp and Mr.| the press. Samuen WarREN, the gifted 
Grimston, always a shrewd judge of| Wanrer BarpsweLu, among the Aus-| author of Zen Thousand a Year, alone 

















the game, remarked to me, “That|tralians, should prove this. Samuen 
young man, given no decrease in form, | P, KinneErr 
will do well"’—prophetic words indeed. | (To be continued—we don't think.—Ep.) 
From Surrey are to come two of! — 
THomas Haywarp’s colleagues—Jonn | 
B. Hosss, and Hersert Strupwick, 
whom, I regret to say, the crowd are | 
too apt to call “ Struddy,” thus letting | on the stocks. 
into the game an element of familiarity! The enormous success that has been 
against which I have always set my! achieved by Mr. Wint1am Le Quevx's 


face. Joun B. Honss is undoubtedly a, masterpiece, The Indiscretions of a 








BOOK CHAT. 


| sterling batsman, and I find thatin my | Lady's Maid, has naturally prompted 
| book, The Cricketing Circumnavigator,| him to further explorations of this 


published in 1909, I refer to him as attractive field of psychology. He 
“a sterling batsman with a large num-' has, we understand, already com- 
ber of strokes, of whom we shall hear | pleted the manuscript of a thrilling 
more.” The choice of Joun B. Hosps| romance entitled The Futilities of a 
to be a member of this team mustthere-| Fourth Footman, and is now engaged 
fore be considered sound. Nor is there|on The Tragedy of a Still-Room Maid. 
any exception to be taken to HerBert | There is, however, no foundation for 
Srrupwick, who for capable wicket- | the report that he is the author of the 
keeping has acquired a reputation | anonymously published novel, The Soul 
second to none. | of a Scavenger. 

In the Australian tour of 1905, which Mrs. Connie Crimm has _ nearly 
I had the honour to captain, HERBERT | finished a new story, to which she gives 
StrupWIcK was not called upon in| the title The Same Old Game. Accord- 
any of the test matches, Artuur A.|ing to private information concerning 
Littey being all-sufficient. This time | the plot, it deals with a marquis, his 
Hersert Srrupwick will himself be | sister-in-law, who is heiress to a crip- 
the Arraur A, Linney and Epwix J.| pled half-brother, and the dowager 
Smita of Warwickshire will be the! marchioness, who is the marquis’s step- 
HersertSrrupwick of theteam. Lord| mother. The crippled half-brother is 
Hawke, who knew the game through unaware of the existence of his sister 
and through, even in thecradle, predicted | until he meets her at a sacred concert 
a great future for HErnert Strupwicx | at Adelboden. The story, it will be seen, 
when he saw him in 1397. “ That little | is of deeply religious significance, with 





Lorp RosesBery has no new book| 





of classic writers may be said to have 
come within a measurable distance 
of the adorable oleaginosity of Mrs. 
Beddoes’ pen, but the rest is silence. 
Beside her THackeray is a prig and | 
Dickens a boor. 

Mr. Roland Pougher’s new mediz- 
val romance will be published next 
Thursday, and is confidently expected 
to stagger the meticulous pedants who 
demur to the stark simplicities of 
modern realism. Compared with its 
| superbly adult imagery, the timid 
puerilities of Ivanhoe suffer an igno- 
| minious eclipse. It is interesting to 
learn that the ex-Sultan Aspun 
Hamp and Kine THeeraw, the deposed 
King of Burmah, have both been 
graciously pleased to accept a present- 
ation adyance copy of Mr. Pougher's 
romance, which rejoices in the engaging 
title of The Swanking Times. 

A new poet is about to swim into 
our ken in the person of Boaz Bobb, a; 
son of the Arkansas soil, who has long 
been resident in London studying Ice- 
landic literature for the purposes of a 
‘new saga of the Wild West. Those 
persons who have been privileged to 
see Mr. Bobb’s lyrics in MS. say that 
they can remember nothing like them 
for their simplicity and candour. Mr. 
Bobb, with the delightful lack of re- 
straint and false shame that is ‘so 
marked a characteristic of the age, 
takes the reader into his confidence 


| 
| 
| 
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IIT.—Tue Secretary oF A Music-HALt SYNDICATE VISITING THE ArcTIC CIRCLE IN SEARCH OF A NEW DANCER. 


with complete unreserve, even when he 
runs the risk of suffering in reputation 
from so doing. The title of the little 
volume is Naked and Unashamed, It 
will be printed on hand-made paper, 
with the widest margins of recent 
times. 

Lord Huex Ceci has accepted the 
dedication of the new edition of The 
Slang Dictionary. 





ONE MORE STRIKE, 


THESE are times of general upset 
and unrest, and everyone seems to be 
going on strike. The latest economic 
disturbance to be threatened is among 
the Dentists’ Deadheads. These ladies 
are dissatisfied with the current rate of 
pay. This, it appears, is ten shillings 


remuneration for the duty of sitting 
from ten till six on alternate days in 
the waiting-room of a young dentist 
who wishes to give the impression of 
a rising practice. 

We must confess that some of their 
requirements are not 


unreasonable, 





THE WORLD'S WORKERS. 


Among their stipulations, for instance, 
are the following :— 

A clean sweep of all the tattered 
back numbers—some more than two 
years old—of the ladies’ newspapers 
which decorate the waiting-room table. 

A fresh supply of the morning and 
evening dailies and the current femi- 
nine magazines. 

A more generous and realistic re- 
cognition of their status as “decoys” 
by an occasional summons -to the 
dentist’s room, not, of course, for an 
operation, but for the purpose of a 
friend] chat. 

A claim on the dentist’s services 
gratis, if required, with unlimited 
laughing gas and restoratives. 

A relaxation of the rule requiring 
them to appear apprehensive and 
miserable. 

An extension of the turn-and-turn- 
about system of attendance, on the 
dog-watch principle, in order to visit 
sales or other urgent attractions. 

A release from the necessity of 
simulating swollen faces by putting 
monkey-nuts in their cheeks. 











An increase of pay, to be settled by 
the arbitration of Mr. AskwiTH, in view 
of the general enhancement of prices 
consequent on all the other strikes. 

Unless these demands are speedily 
assented to, we fear there will be a 
vacuum in the reception-room of many 
a commencing L.D.S. We hear that 
pickets are already selected for the pur- 
pose of peacefully dissuading prospec- 
tive patients, and, in fact, the strikers 
are showing a most determined front. 





Asquiths in the Garden. 
as ’s SrrawsBerRies.—Fine early 
plants for forcing of Royal Sovereign.” 
The Garden, 





pot 


Highly Suspicious. 
*‘RoyaL “ENFIELD, 1911, two-speed free 
engine, brand new, run for one day only, owner 
invalid, £50." —Motor Cycling. 








**One van containing a quantity of fruit 
was stopped in Edgware Road. The driver 
made a desperate but fruitless attempt to drive 
through the strikers.”— Daily Chroniele. 

If it was really fruitless the strikers 
would seem to have established their 
point. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 
(By Mr. Punch’s Stajf of Learned Clerks.) 


One of the most delightful American books that has 
come my way for some time is While Caroline was Growing 
(MacmiLuan), by Joseraine DasKkaM Bacon. I gather from 
the advertisement pages that this lady has already written 
several other stories about children; she certainly does it 
very well, with, moreover, the rare gift of being able to 
present the child's point of view. But because of this 
I am the more inclined to grumble at her for yielding,to the 
temptation to make her children do far too much. _Bring- 
ing together lovers, I mean, or convincing Society ladies of 
their errors, and the like. Caroline’s adolescence would 
appear to have been spent in a continual round of this 
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fellow on etiquette, mind about spelling ?—but when the | 
writer took me to the Palaze of Leopards in the Chumbra } 
Valley, to wrest the real ape from the guardian priestess, 
the mixture of magazine comedy with Eastern ferocity and } 
horror became too unnatural to please. The humour of the | 
adventure wore thin, and he never settled down in earnest | 
to the magical, hair-raising business. Things brisked up | 
a bit, I confess, towards the end, where Huniman gave a | 
fine exhibition of his powers for wreaking vengeance on } 
the sacrilegious; but still, when I remember Fleet and 
Strickland and those raw chops, I feel that Mr. Dorrineton j; 
would have done better to stick to the farcical vein ‘ 
throughout. | 
j 
A little obvious in construction, verv jerky in composition | 
and filled with incidents of a familiar, if not stereotyped, | 








kind of thing. |- —$—$__— 
Whereas, in fact, | 
normal and natural 
kiddies — such as 
these are, if the 
author would only | 
let them alone — | 


NEW ZOO GAME. 


nature, Red of the { 
Rock (Atston, 
RIvERs) is neverthe- | 
less a most fascinat- | 
ing book; and when | 
I say fascinating, I 





are quite sufficiently | 
attractive without | 
the addition of do- 
mestic melodrama. 
Of course Miss (or 











do not mean nice or | 
niceish, but, oddly | 
enough, a thing | 
which fascinates. Of | 
the slow process by | 
which the love of | 








Mrs.) Bacon may 
object in answer to| 
this that she had to 
tell some sort of 
story in each of the 
Caroline episodes ; 
if so, I reply that 
anyone who could 
write the descrip- | 
tion of a town walk 
at the beginning of 
the second chapter 
has no need to worry 
about doing any- 
thing of the kind. 
And I am sure that | 
any jury of elderly 
bachelors (notori- 
ously the most sen- 
timental class in the 
world where babies 





















“Done "EM AGAIN!” 


Anthony Manning | 
for Anne Thurston 
was_ rehabilitated 
and the still slower 
process by which | 
the love of Anne} 
Thurston for An- | 
thony Manning was | 
permitted to over- 
come misunder- 
standings and pride, 
and go ahead, I say 
nothing: it was ob- 
vious from the start 
that these things 
were only going to 
be a matter of pages. 
But I would say a 
lot, and that in the 
highest praise, of 


SEA LIONS 
POND 














are concerned) would support me in this view. Caroline, in 
short, is a wholly charming and lovable little person, to 
whose creator I tender my grateful thanks; with just this 
reservation that she is a little too hard-worked for her years. 








I don’t think Mr. ALBErtT DorrincTon had quite made 
up his mind before he began to write Our Lady of the 
Leopards (Mitus anp Boon) whether he was going to spin 
a yarn of humorous filibustering adventure, or lei us into 
the uncanny secrets of Hindoo temples and their strange 
gods. Perhaps he found a precedent for combining the 
two themes in such a story as The Incarnation of Krishna 
Mulvaney, to which his opening chapters sesm considerably 
indebted. But then Mr. Rupyarp Krerine is Mr. Rupyarp 
Kiptina, and a short story is quite a different pair of shoes 
from a novel. I got on very well at first with Captain 
Hayes, a gentleman with all the aes triplex of our old 
friend Kettle, and with Larry Delaney, the Irishman who 
impersonates Huniman—shall it be Huniman, by the way, 


} 





or Hanuman, or doesn’t the Monkey-God, rather a touchy 


the central idea, as 
developed by Exprip Reyyoups (for whose sex I hesitate 
to plump), of the sea calling one of its lost sons back from 
the humdrum prosperity of the methodical city, and plant- 
ing him, at first much against his will, in the wild Cornish 
cove in No Man’s Land. The book, however, is not to 
be recommended to August visitors at popular watering- 
places, for the author explains, with a frankness that might 
depress them and spoil their holiday, that what is popularly 
called the Seaside is all side and no sea. 








The Eye-Witness. 


“The sense of duty on the part of the sailorat the look-out was the 
most sublime I have ever known. He stood at his post without a 
thought of deserting it, though buried by tons of ice.” 

ussenger’s narrative in “* The Standard.” 


The Journalistic Touch. 


‘Insurance and benefit societies offer a primrose path to the company 
shark.” —Allahabad Pioneer. 




















